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My Day’s Work 


BY ELSIE NORRIS, 


HE wind blows cool and fresh as 

I tear along the dusty country 

road, the whir of my free-wheel 
almost drowning the song of the birds; 
to my right, a dense wood; to the left, 
a valley, from the depths of which looms 
our factory-chimney. Hoot-hoot! A 
huge Panhard dashes by at a mad speed, 
disappearing from sight in a cloud of 
dust that obscures everything for a 
quarter-of-a-mile or so; so thick is the 
dust that I do not observe a cyclist ap- 
proaching in the opposite direction — 
neither does he see me—and we have a 
narrow escape from colliding, but no 
harm is done, and with a laughing 
“Near thing, that!” he careers on his 
way. I have only a mile to go now, a 
mile of steep down-hill, and I whiz down 
that hill with a feeling of exhilaration 
that will go far to carry me through the 
work of the day. Then thro’ a crowd 
of our work-people streaming through 
the gates, and leaving my machine in the 
cycle house I enter the general office. Our 
manager looks up from a voluminous let- 
ter with an anxious look on his face. 

“Brown’s of Aukland want that es- 
timate by next mail” he remarks. “Think 
it can be done?” 

“Yes,” I reply, “If I work overtime 
to-morrow I think I can do it.” 

“Well, try, anyhow. And I wish you’d 
wire Morton’s to hurry up that sulphur— 
we shall be out of stock if it doesn’t 
arrive soon; and tell Jackson’s we are 
considering lowering their rates, and Lee 


BATH, ENGLAND 


& Son that we can’t possibly do it on such 
small orders ; and write Carter that I will 
run up to Liverpool to see him on 


‘ Wednesday.” 


Without waiting to take off my hat, I 
scramble down a few notes in “Gregg,” 
and give ,the key-tension wheel of my 
“Smith” a few turns before starting; 
then I go ahead, and have just got 
through the second letter when “Trrring” 
goes the telephone bell. One of the 
juniors answers it, to tell me a second 
later that I am wanted by the boss. Our 
manager hears it, and says something that 
I think it better to ignore. 

“Those letters must go by this post, 
Miss Norris” he says. “You only have 
ten minutes.” 

When I reach the private office, how-, 
ever, I find that the boss is considering 
a long intricate letter, and I know only 
too well what a letter from him is. 
Sentences all mixed up—unsuitable words 
and terms—repetitions—muddles—how 
blissful it would be if all business men 
would learn to dictate. I ask gently if 
I can come to him later, but get no reply 
—he is lost in thought; so I risk it, and 
glide quietly out of the room. I just 
have time to finish my letters before the 
post goes out. With a sigh of relief, I take 
up a sheaf of advertising proofs to correct, 
but have barely started when “Trring” 
goes the telephone again (I wish it were 
possible to have a noiseless telephone 
bell—the ordinary bell is absolutely 
nerve-racking), and I find I am wanted 
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by the boss. It takes me about an hour 
to get down that letter, and then I have 
to alter it utterly as I transcribe it on 
the machine, but as I read over the 
finished letter, I think it is a very fair 
specimen of English composition. Not 
so the boss! Two or three fresh thoughts 
strike him, and he writes them in be- 
tween my beautifully typed lines. Why 
will business men write in after-thoughts 
in more or less illegible hand-writing? 
I take a pride in sending out my letters 
as perfect as possible in the time allowed, 
and when I get a neat letter dotted all 
over with ink marks it makes me rather 
more than annoyed. But at last I return 
to my proof correcting. One of the 
junior girls comes over with a letter in 
her hand. 

“Mr. Thomas won't sign this” she 
says. “Do you mind telling me what is 
the matter with it.” 

I look at the letter, find that the 
punctuation is hopelessly wrong, and that 
there are three errors in spelling; I point 
out this and advise her to correct the 
mistakes before re-writing it. 

“Why not look up the words in a 
dictionary if you are not sure of the 
spelling,” I ask. “You will never be a 
correspondence clerk if you can’t spell— 
it is hopeless.” 

Rather sulkily she goes back to her 
machine and starts correcting. I mental- 
ly predict an unsuccessful career for that 
girl ; she cannot do her work, and doesn’t 
like to be told how. Like a good many 
other mistaken beings, she thought that 
as soon as she had learnt at a commercial 
class to type at forty words a minute, 
she was quite ready for a business career, 
and the awakening to her mistake is 
rather unpleasant. 

The manager’s head appears round the 
door, and we wrestle for some time with 


a difficult estimate. Then the dinner- 
bell goes, and there is what ought to be 
three-quarters of an hour breathing time, 
but it isn’t! I am the only office employe 
who has meals at the office, and it is not 
very pleasant. Telegraph boys and tele- 
phone bells don’t give me much peace, 
and it only seems like ten minutes before 
the bell goes again and the hum of work 
begins anew. 

More letters, more ads., an hour’s work 
with our overworked cashier, five minutes 
to cheer up a mournful junior whose 
fingers “will go on the wrong keys, you 
know,” a scramble to get the mail off, 
and I have done; and as I wearily climb 
on my machine, I am not sorry! 


Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion Pittsburg—Hotel Rates 


Hotel Annex, Federation Headquar- 
ters, one dollar per day upward without 
bath; with bath, $1.50 per day upward. 

Requests for reservation this year may 
be sent to the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, who will promptly take it 
up with the Hotel Management and 
notify applicant. Applications thus re- 
ceived will be registered at the Hotel in 
the order received. The object of this 
ruling is to insure full consideration of 
every application. 

To those who prefer the American 
plan, a rate of $3 a day has been secured 
at the Hotel Anderson directly across 
the street. H. L. Andrews, 


Chairman Executive Committee. 


Mr. Guilbert Pitman, 85 & 87 Fleet 
Street, London, E. C., England, a nephew 
of Sir Isaac Pitman and for twenty years 
manager of his publishing business, is 
now the European representative of this 
magazine. 
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Thirty Things to Remember 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Leaders in “Roll of Honor” Last Volume 


T is with considerable pleasure that 
we present herewith photographs of 
the teachers who were in the “Cen- 

tury Class” last year, each of them hav- 
ing sent in a club of subscriptions to this 
magazine containing overone hundred 
names. In the case of theYocum chain of 
schools in Ohio and the Indiana Busi- 
ness College chain, we have used the pho- 
tographs of the manager of the chain, 
although we should have liked, if space 
permitted, to give the photographs of all 
the teachers who co-operated with them 
in rolling up a big subscription list. In 
truth, nothing would give us greater 
pleasure than to be able to present in 
these pages a photo-cut of every teacher 





0. C. HORINE 


who helped to extend the circulation of 
the magazine. But that is impossible, as 
the names of many hundreds of teachers 
appeared in the roll last year. We hope, 
however, in the course of this volume to 
give many photographs of the teachers 
who sent in clubs last year. 

As we said in giving the roll last year, 
“It is only right that we should say that 
we appreciate the small clubs of sub- 
scriptions just as much as the large 
ones, because we recognize that in many 
cases they represent every name in the 
shorthand department.” The photo- 


graphs given herewith are placed in the 
order in which the names appeared in 
the Roll of Honor. 








oOo. E. KNOTT 
Coleman B. C. 
Newark, N. J. 





MRS. E. GLEASON 
Drake B. C. 
Jersey City 





GEO. Ff. MAETZOLD 
Minneapolis B. C. 
Minneapolis 


Gregg School 
Chicago 
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F. R. CHAPMAN 
Massey B. C. 
Houston 


44> 


EZRA OBERG 





Minneapolis B. C. 


Minneapolis 


GEO. W. SCOTT A. A. PETERSON 
Wilson's B. C. Wilson's B. C. 
Seattle Seattle 








NETTIE M. HUFF H. BREITENSTEIN 
Spalding’s C. C. Gem City B. C. 
Kansas City Quincy 





D. D. MUELLER 
Mueller School 
Cincinnati 





H. G. YOCUM 
Yocum’s Colleges 
Ohio 
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Ss. P. BUTLER c. C. CRING 
Butler B. S. Indiana B. C. 
New Haven Indiana 






de 


J. WYN IRWIN 
Shorthand Ins. + 
Wellington, N. Z. 


¥ 


Wood's C. C. 


JENNIE CONNOR 
Holmes B. C. 
Portland, Ore, 


Lincoln B. C. 
Lincoln, Neb. 





MINNIE B. WOLLAM 
Polytechnic B. C. 
Oakland, Cal. 


JOHN M. HILL 
Hill's B. C. 
Oklahoma City 


Good Shorthand 
The taking of dictation is the surest 


way to speed in shorthand, but one can- 
not always do this. 


Persistent reading of correctly written 


W. H. COPPEDGE 


Washington, D. C. 





W. N. WATSON 








a 4" 


A. N. HIRONS 
Muncie B. C. 
Muncie, 


Columbus, B. C. 


Ind Columbus, O. 





W. E. HARBOTTLE 
Jacobs B. C. 
Dayton, O. 


EDITH CRUM 
Brown's B. C. 
Terre Haute, 





W. E. INGERSOLL 
Northwestern B. C. 
Spokane, Wash. 


GEO. P. LORD 
Salem C. S. 
Salem, Mass. 








JENNIE M. PATTON 
High School 
Peoria, IL 


H. JOHNSON 
Forest City B. C. 
London, Ont. 


or engraved notes and the familiarizing 
of oneself with correct phonographic out- 
lines of words and phrases will do 
wonders in increasing the speed with 
which one writes.—From The Typist. 


MRS. J. E. JOINER 


Ind. 
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Business Letters 


(The key to this plate will be givem next month) 
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Movements of Teachers 


S has been our custom for some 
years, we present herewith some 
items of interest with regard to 

the changes in locations of teachers, etc. 
Next month we shall continue these no- 
tices, as space will not permit of our 
mentioning this month all of those of 
which we have been advised. 

If you have changed locations we shall 
be glad to be informed of the fact so that 
we may note it in these columns. Send 
us any items of interest about your work 
which occur to you and keep us informed 
of your movements. They will interest 


us and our readers. 


Miss Frances Miller Hardy. who taught last 
year at Harrisonburg, W. Va., has gone to 
Oahu College, Honolulu, where she succeeds 
Miss Sarah N. Ward as shorthand and type- 
writing teacher. We hope to have some 
articles descriptive of life in the tropics from 
Miss Hardy during the coming months. 

Mr. W. P. Potter, formerly with the South- 
western Business College, St. Louis, Mo., 
takes charge of the commercial work in the 
high school at Sparta, Ill. Miss Ruth Pilcher 
will assist in this department. 

Mr. B. E. Wick goes to the high school at 
Pendleton, Ore., to teach commercial subjects. 

The high school at Spokane, Wash., has 
called Mr. H. J. Oke, formerly with Mr. Elliott 
at Burlington, Ia. 

Miss Bessie C. Beirne, who taught type- 
writing last year in the Gregg School, Chi- 
cago, will -teach shorthand and typewriting 
in the Sharon College of Commerce, Sharon, 
Pa., during the coming year. Her place in 
Gregg School is taken by Miss Laura Shad- 
inger, who is a graduate of the school and 
was for some years stenographer to the 
Williams Organ & Piano Company, Chicago. 

Mr. C. C. Windsor, a Gem City product, will 
teach at the International Business College, 
El Paso, Tex. 

Mr. Bert Tharp has joined forces with Mr. 
Morton MacCormac of the MacCormac School, 
Chicago, Il. 

Mr. B. I. Van Gilder expects to do yeoman 
service for the cause by handling some of 
the shorthand work in The Business Institute, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Henry M. Sayre, who taught commercial 
subjects for the MacCormac School, Chicago, 
has jumped to Boulder, Colo., where he will 
take charge of the new commercial depart- 
ment in the State Preparatory School. 

Mr. A. H. Burke of the Kirksville Business 
College, Kirksville, Mo., has employed Miss 
Bessie McDavitt to teach shorthand in his 
school during the coming year. 

Mr. W. J. Rice, a Chicago teacher, will 
organize the new commercial department in 
the high school at Enid, Okla. 


Mr. W. L. Edwards, formerly at Albany, 
Ore., will have charge of the* commercial de- 
partment of Whitworth College, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Mr. L. A. Fawks succeeds Mr. B. I. Van 
Gilder with the Brown's Business College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Inter-State School, Sheldon, Ia., which 
was recently established by the Inter-State 
School at Cedar Rapids, has employed Mr. 
James Massey, Jr., to teach shorthand and 
other subjects. 

Mr. Lester McDowell, last year with Hill's 
Business College, Sedalia, Mo., has gone to 
Spaulding’s Commercial College, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Mr. R. R. Holcomb will have charge of the 
commercial department of the high school 
at Coshocton, O. 

Mrs. A. R. James will teach shorthand at 
the Ideal School of Business, Piqua, O. 

Mr. C. A. Marone, a Highland Park product, 
will be with Brown's Business College, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Miss Edna Kreger, last year at Brown's 
Business College, Peoria, has gone to the 
meald-Dixon College, Oakland, Calif. 

Miss Allie Graves will teach for the Empire 
Business College, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Mr. H. B. Mielke, formerly with the high 
school at Cass Lake, Minn., will have charge 
of the commercial work in the Spokane Col- 
lege, Spokane, Wash. ; 

Miss Cora L. Ebersole will be with the 
Seattle Business College, Seattle, Wash. 

The shorthand department of the Hebrew 
Technical School for Girls, New York City, 
will be in charge of Miss Minerva Mickle for 
the coming season. 

Miss Irene Logan will teach in the Latrobe 
Commercial College, Latrobe, Pa. 

Miss Lilian McCormick will be with Hill's 
Business College, Sedalia, Mo. 

Miss Eloise Winhofer will be with the 
Drake Business College, Jersey City, N. J. 

Miss Rilla Thompson will teach shorthand 
and typewriting for the Wabash Business 
College, Mt. Carmel, III. 

The North Platte Normal & Commercial 
College, North Platte, Nebr., is a new name 
in these columns. The shorthand work will 
be in charge of Miss Jeannette Dobry, former- 
ly with Custer College, Broken Bow, Nebr. 

Miss Maud Searl will teach in the Drake 
Business College of Jersey City, N. J. 

Mr. J. E. Huchingson, who had charge of 
the shorthand department of the Central 
Business College, Denver, Colo., for the past 


two years, will teach commercial branches 
in the West Denver High School and, as 


commandant of the cadets, will have charge 
of all the cadets of the high schools of that 
city. 

Miss Vallye Boyce will teach shorthand in 


the Columbia Business College, Columbia, 
Mo. 
Mr. ©. V. Simon, formerly at St. Marys, 


Ohio, will be with the Bliss Business College 
at Flint, Mich. 
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Mr. H. G. Martin has joined forces with 
Allen’s Business College, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Mr. Martin was formerly at Dixon, Ill. 

Miss Altha Hants will teach shorthand for 
the Whitmore -Business College, 
Mo. 

Mr. Fred H. Gurtler 
uregg School, Chicago. 

Mr. L. B. Gregory, formerly with the 
high school at Petoskey, will have charge of 
the commercial department of the high school 
at Brainerd, Minn. 

Miss Maud V. Lyon of Decatur, IIl., has de- 
cided to teach for the Brown's Business Col- 
lege at Davenport, Ia., during the coming 
year. 

Mr. C. V. Crumley will teach shorthand and 
other commercial subjects in Warren’s Train- 
ing School, Sulphur Springs, Tex. 

The commercial department of the high 
school at Valley City, N. D., will be in charge 
of Mr. R. W. Diehl during the coming season. 

Miss May W. Hosbrook is with the Ashta- 
bula Business College, Ashtabula, O. 

Mr. Ira Richardson, of the Cheltenham High 
School, Ashbourne, Pa., has connected himself 
with the Burdett College, Lynn, Mass. 

Mr. J. E. Boyd, last year with the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, goes to the Kansas 
City (Kans.) High School as principal of the 
commercial department. 

Miss Edna Martin will teach shorthand this 
year in the Trenton Business College, Tren- 
ton, Mo. 

Mr. I. E. Grisso is the new teacher of short- 
hand and other commercial subjects in the 
high school at Huntington, Ind. 

Mr. J. A. Buell, at the Lutheran Ladies’ 
Seminary, Red Wing, Minn., has joined the 
forward movement. 

Mr. E. C. Ryan succeeds Miss Sara L. Lull 
in the commercial department of the Buena 
Vista College, Storm Lake, Ia. Miss Lull 
goes to the high school at Waupaca, Wis. 

The Joplin Business College, Joplin, Mo., 
has secured Miss Mary E. Garton as assistant 
shorthand teacher. 

Mr. W. S. Park will act as principal of the 
shorthand department of the South Georgia 
Business College, Valdosta, Ga. 

Miss Margery Curry goes to the high school 
at Davenport, Ia., in place of Miss Guild, 
who will not teach during the coming year. 

Miss Coralyn L. Doolittle takes Miss Curry’s 
place at Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 

Miss Florence A. Shannon will have charge 
of the shorthand and other subjects in the 
commercial department of the Central Holi- 
ness University, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Miss Claudine Buckman will be with the 
Central Business College, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Mr. E. E. Magoon of Ashtabula, O., has con- 
nected himself with the National Business 
College, Minneapolis, Minn., as a shorthand 
teacher. 

Miss Jennie Van Over will teach shorthand 
for Mr. Yocum in his scliool at Wooster, O. 

Mr. C. E. Wright of Chanute, Kans., has 
gone to the Ouachita Business College, Arka- 
delphia, Ark. 

Mr. H. G. Stanton goes to the Abbott Busi- 
ness College at Billings, Mont. 


is now teaching in 


St. Joseph, ~ 


Mr. E. M. Douglas, last year at Brockton, 
Mass., will preside over the shorthand depart- 
ment of the Four C’s, Madison, Wis. 


Miss Georgia C. Amsden will teach short- 
hand for the Owosso Business College, Owos- 
so, Mich. . 


Miss Evelyn Shedd has joined the faculty 
of the Warriner Business College, Sioux City, 
Ia. 


Miss Cuma David will be this year with the 
— Collegiate Institute, Marionville, 
Mo. 


Mr. E. M. Brooks, principal of the high 
school at Ridgeway, Mo., will teach short- 
hand during the coming year in his school, 
and Mr. Mark Burrows, last year with this 
school, will teach shorthand in the high 
school at Bethany, Mo. 


The well-known teacher of shorthand, Miss 
Gertrude Harvey, who has been with the 
Brown chain for some time, makes a long 
jump to the Rhode Island Commercial School 
at Providence, which was recently purchased 
from Mr. A. S. Heaney by Mr. H. L. Jacobs, 
formerly of Dayton, Ohio. 


One of Mr. Yocum’s teachers, Mrs. C. R. 
Donnelly, will have charge of the shorthand 
in the University of Wooster, O. 


Prof. Samuel J. Fritch will manage the 
Milton Commercial College, Milton, Pa., for 
Mr. J. M. Reaser, who has started a new 
school in New Orleans, La. 

Miss Velma Hines will teach shorthand in 
the high school at Wadena, Minn. 

Miss E. C. Houghton will be with the Inter- 
national Business College, Newport, News, Va. 

Mr. James W. Hawley will teach shorthand 
_ the Massey Business College, Columbus, 

a. 

Miss Bertha F. Reid will teach shorthand 
~ the Crest City Business College, Creston, 
a. 

Miss Anna Rogers will be with the Bliss 
Business College, Greenville, Mich. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Noyes will have charge 
of the commercial work in the high school at 
Oceantide, Calif. 

Miss Zella Franks will teach for Mr. Yocum 
at New Philadelphia, O. 

Miss Sarah F. Wells, whose name appears 
in these columns for the first time, will be 
with the Worcester School of Commerce, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Miss Edith B. Ray will teach for Mr. A. T. 
Link in his school at Boise, Idaho. 


Miss Anna Smitu goes to the Pittsburg 
Business College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Mr. Henry Heyenga will teach for the 
Litchfield Business College, Litchfield, I11. 

Mr. J. D. Randolph, last year with the high 
school at Sparta, IIL, will go to Brown’s Busi- 
ness College at Centralia, Ill. 

Mr. Samuel E. Maish of Concordia, Kans., 
is another teacher who will be with the 
Pittsburg Business College, Pittsburg, Kans., 
during the coming year. 

Miss Ethel Thaxton will succeed Miss Hardy 
at the Shenandoah Valley Business College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Miss E. Florence Demaree has identified 
herself with the faculty of the Mishawaka 
Business College, Mishawaka, Ind. 
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“Which Shorthand System?” 


BY MR. 


ARCHIBALD COBB 


[Some interesting extracts from a paper read before the Eastern Commercial 


Teachers’ Association, Boston, 1907.] 


OW many shorthand teachers in- 

H troduce little expedients and 

word-signs, and change one or 

two rules, because they think they know 

better than the book, and the student 

will never be the wiser—at least, not un- 
til he is out in the world! 
* * & 

To tell a shorthand writer or a school- 

man that his system is wrong produces 

the same effect as waving a red flag in 


front of a bull. I wonder why there is 





ARCHIBALD COBB 


so much touchiness upon the subject? 
You can argue with him about bookkeep- 
ing, his method of getting business, his 
standard of graduation, but if you value 
his friendship, let the subject of short- 
hand alone. Men who are safe, sane and 
conservative on every subject have brain 
storms when their system is questioned. 
An aching tooth cannot be compared with 
the word “system” in provoking belliger- 
ency. 

And what a time the new fellow has 


who puts some money into the publica- 
tion of a textbook and attempts to sell 
it to the school." He is despised until he 
makes a reputation for himself and col- 
lects a large enough army of friends to 
make him formidable, and while he is 
doing that his family history is searched 
for proof of criminal proclivities. 
* * * 

The public is kept busy admiring the 
performance of one “world’s champion” 
after another, each fellow a little bit 
faster than his predecessor, until the pa- 
pers refuse to print the absurdities. Three 
hundred words per minute, advertised, 
reduces to one hundred and sixty when 
the real test comes, and the writer is 
hailed as phenomenal. 

* * * 


Contrary to the first rules of present 
day advertising, the exploiting of a sys- 
tem is generally confined to directly or 
indirectly showing how bad the hardest 
competitor is. Substitute for this a cam- 
paign of education based upon the neces- 
sity of the art to everybody, its value in 
mental training and discipline, and tear 
down a few of the complicated principles 
and obscurities, and each author’s per- 
centage of the increase in business will 
keep him busy. 

* * * 


To the layman, speed means relatively 
nothing, yet hundreds of lines of ad- 
vertising are devoted to all sorts of 
claims as to the possibilities of the 
“Hurry-up” system in the way of speed. 
What a pity that this space is not utilized 
in educating everybody in the necessity 
of a briefer method of thought recording 
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than longhand! A concerted effort by 
the schoolmen and shorthand authors to 
this end would make real what they have 
both—theoretically—been striving to at- 
tain for years. Each student should be 
impressed with the part he can play in 
spreading the gospel of faster writing 
among his fellows, and if one-half of the 
yearly graduates become enthusiastic the 
art will grow by leaps and bounds. Short- 
hand writing is and should be regarded 
as an accomplishment, very much to be 
desired, instead of the easiest way to get 
a job. Make it compulsory instead of 
elective in all High and Manual Training 
Schools, and not only will more books be 
sold, but the eligible material for busi- 
ness schools will be doubled. There is 
not a shorthand writer in the world who 
will not testify to the educational value 
of shorthand. Prove this to the world at 
large, and its adoption in every house- 
hold is sure to follow. 
* * * 

The opportunities that come to the 
young stenographer with ambition and 
an eye to the demands of his employer’s 
business are enlarged upon in glowing 
terms. How often are described the pos- 
sibilities contained in shorthand alone? 
Good public stenographers are not abun- 
dant. There seems to be a steady de- 
mand for the speedy, accurate shorthand 
writer who can spurt up to 175 words 
per minute. The pay is good, and when 
a reputation is acquired an assistant or 
a couple of them are needed and the 
opportunities for making money are bet- 
ter than in the average commercial posi- 
tion; yet schoolmen very seldom put this 
phase of shorthand work before a student. 
Here is a field in which any young man 
could spend from one to two years very 
profitably in preparation, and it should 
‘be just as easy to work up this business 


with the right kind of encouragement as 
any other department of the school. 


* 


Good reporters are so scarce that not 
many schools can boast a single man now 
officially reporting who owes his start 
to them. 


I do not believe that a teacher can be 
half-hearted in his affection for one 
system and be efficient. The genius who 
knows many systems and can teach any 
one with equal facility is like the Jack-of- 
all-trades—master of none. 

ok ok * 

Speed depends greatly upon the indi- 
vidual. Some writers could practice and 
toil and labor for years without attaining 
175 words per minute; others can by 
dint of strentious application, aided by 
natural ability, work without a falter up 
to that speed. Eliminating these ex- 
tremes, only a small percentage of stenog- 
raphers ever go beyond the 125 class, 
even in their own line of business. 

* * * 

I believe that every offshoot of a good 
system of shorthand is from its concep- 
tion a handicap to itself and a source of 
weakness to the parent system, and for 
this reason: If the student is brought up 
to feel that the system he studies is in- 
fallible and that it will successfully meet 
every condition that will confront him, he 
has faith to devote his entire energies to 
its mastery, but if he knows that there are 
twenty-five adaptations and different 
ideas incorporated in as many textbooks 
and under different shorthand authors’ 
names, he is apt to esteem his opinions 
of as much value as theirs and start a 
new system of his own. 


* * * 


There is no doubt that “a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing.” I am doubly 
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sure it is so in shorthand. The recent 
graduate from a school has about as 
little confidence in his system and in the 
possibilities of it as a young bird just 
trying to fly has in the power of his 
wings to keep him away from the cat. 
The happy possessor of a two-weeks-old 
job is met by a friend who has worked 
for several years. The young one is 
telling of the speed at which the dicta- 
tions are given and the difficulty he ex- 
periences in getting them all down. The 
older stenographer, with an air of 
superiority, asks if the young one uses 
any short cuts, lightning contractions or 
guaranteed speed builders. Of course, 
there is a mournful “no,” and then the 
education begins. “In the world” is 
represented by a large circle with a dot 
in it; “out of the world” by a large circle 
with a dot outside of it; “part of the 
world” by a large circle with ‘part’ in 
it, and so on. These are most valuable 
contractions and the opportunity to use 
them comes about four times in a 
stenographer’s life. However, the seed 
has been sown, the imagination is fired, 
the brain is taxed to devise new and 
ingenious methods of rendering longer 
simple shorthand outlines, and the stenog- 
rapher usually winds up by writing half 
in longhand and guessing at the re- 
mainder. The only way to secure and 
retain the everlasting gratitude of a stu- 
dent and make him look back with rever- 
ence and pride upon his Alma Mater is 
to discourage from the beginning the 
slightest tendency to originate. 


* * * 


A conglomerate system recruited from 
the works of a dozen good authors has 
been the ruination of many a shorthand 
hope. Think of the valuable time a stu- 
dent wastes in learning and then forget- 
ting, adopting and rejecting wordsigns, 


- consideration. 


contractions and principles, as he moves 
from one belief to another. 
; * * * 

A system is no stronger than its weak- 
est principle, and its highest worth is 
measured not by one or two ideas which 
seem to be good, but by the manner in 
which the system in its entirety com- 
pares in efficiency with the best of other 
systems. It is a doubtful experiment to 
cut out an attractive theory .from one - 
system and try to graft it into another. 
The foundation may be too weak for the 
superstructure and the whole building 
consequently dangerous. 

* *x* * 

There is a point frequently lost sight 
of by system promoters, but which may 
be of sufficient importance to justify some 
Legibility is entitled to a 
place in the calculation of every short- 
hand inventor, for what profiteth a man 
if he gain a world of speed and lose 
legibility? With a great deal of it a 
system is dangerous; with absolute 
legibility—but that has not yet been ac- 
complished because the flitting butterfly 
of speed must first be caught. 

ok *K 


A baby trying to spoil the whiteness 
of a sheet of paper has performed as 
great a work as the shorthand inventor 
whose system lacks legibility in its full- 
est sense. There can be no degree of 
comparison in the word from a short- 
hand standpoint. Outlines either are or 
are not legible, and one outline must be 
as legible as another. 

K aK *K 


The average mind can commit a 
quantity of wordsigns and by practice 
they become mechanical in the reading 
and writing, but wordsigns do not con- 
stitute a system of shorthand. On the 
contrary, they hinder and retard the 
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universal adoption of the art as much 
as anything else I know. There is noth- 
ing fascinating or brain-developing in a 
mass of arbitrary characters which stand 
for something because the book says so. 
A well founded principle is interesting 
and educative in its application, and the 
speed of the writer depends more upon 
the smoothness and ease with which it 
is written than upon all the wordsigns 
ever devised. In the frictionless forma- 
tion of consonants and their. different 
modifications is all shorthand intelligence. 
On this must a system rise or fall, be- 
cause the true measure of its worth is 
contained within the scientific accuracy 
of the fundamental principles. All sys- 
tems must provide for the contingency 
of faulty execution ; no leeway is possible 
in adherence to the bone and sinew of 
principle. The whole: salvation of the 
writer depends upon the faithfulness with 
which he clings to the rules which have 
been found necessary to prevent outline 
conflict and preserve legibility. 


Rules for Compound Words 

\ , 7 HEN to write words separately 

when to hyphenate them, and 

when to close-compound them 
are often vexatious questions. The dic- 
tionaries do not all agree, and single 
examples are confusing. For instance, 
it is proper to write any one and every 
one, but anything, something, every- 
thing and everbody should be close- 
compounded. 

When two words meet which convey 
one meaning, with the emphasis of pro- 
nunciation upon the first word, the 
words should be consolidated, or even 
connected with the hyphen, as in /aughter- 
loving. 

Points of the compass are usually 
written as one word—wnortheast, but 


when one of the words is repeated, as 


in north-northeast, the hyphen is used. 
Compounds of half, quarter, eight, etc., 
are usually conjoined by a _ hyphen. 
Score, penny, pence, fold, etc., are usu- 
ally consolidated, as fourpence, twofold, 
but first-rate, second-class, etc., carry 
the hyphen. 


Man and Woman when affixed to oth- 
er words need no hyphen, as French- 
man, needlewoman, etc. Civie and mil- 
itary titles are usually joined with a hy- 
phen, as major-general. Compounds 
ending with like are usually made one 
word, unless similar consonants thereby 
meet, when the hyphen should be used, 
as in shell-like. 


The common words beginning with 
mid are written without the hyphen. 
Where the prefix pre or re is joined to 
a word beginning with EF the hyphen is 
needed, as pre-exist, re-enter. The pre- 
fixes over, under, after, out, cross and 
counter are usually consolidated. When, 
however, these prefixes come before 
nouns or adjectives of two syllables they 
take the hyphen, as in over-jealous, cross- 
section, etc. 


Compounds that end with boat, house, 
book, room, side, yard, shop, mill, work, 
maker, holder, keeper, etc., are fre- 
quently written with a hyphen, but when 
the words that so end are in common 
use they should be consolidated. The 
most common words like broadcloth, 
etc., are written as one word, but where 
the prefixes consist of two syllables the 
words are more acceptable as a rule 
when connected with the hyphen. 

Above, ill, well and so, when they 
are used as qualifiers are connected by 
a hyphen, as so-called, well-formed, 
Demi and semi, non, sub and extra are 
consolidated when the words are com- 
mon words, but carry the hyphen when 
the words conjoined are unusual. 

—From Chat. 
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A Summer Visit O’er the Seas 


HE following is taken from the 
September number of the Pen- 
man’s Art Journal: 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Gregg, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., returned from their three 
months’ trip abroad on August 10. They 
sailed from Boston early in May, and 
had a most enjoyable trip throughout. 
They sailed by the way of Italy and 
visited that country, Switzerland, France, 
Holland, Belgium, England and Scot- 
land. Mr. Gregg paid a pleasant visit 
to The Journal office on his return, and 
from him we had quite an extensive ac- 
count of their journey. 


No country impressed them so favor- 
ably as did Italy. They visited all the 
larger cities and learned a great deal 
about them. It is a fact not generally 
known that the cities of Italy are very 
different in many characteristics. Flor- 
ence is the rich and classical city, noted 
for its galleries and historic palaces. Na- 
ples is the city of commerce. Here may 
be found museums containing many of 
the relics of the ruins of Pompeii, Rome, 
the monumental city, with St. Peter’s 
and the Vatican, always arouses the ad- 
miration of the tourist-student. Venice 
is a city by itself. It has apparently no 
connection with any other city. Its 
beauties and charms have been told for 
ages. Milan,is the cosmopolitan city. 
Here may be found people of all countries 
—Americans, English, French and others. 
By many what is considered the most 
beautiful cathedral of the world is locat- 
ed here, and our visitors spent a great 
deal of time in studying its many attract- 
ive features. There is also located in 
Milan one of the largest libraries in the 
world. Among other cities no less noted 
is Genoa, the city of palaces, sometimes 
called the marble city. In the gallery at 


Florence is perhaps the most famous 
painting in the world, the Madonna della 
Seggiola di Raffaello. 

Nothing in northern or western Eu- 
rope can compare with Italy in art and 
sculpture. The finest works in England 
came originally from Italy, and the most 
famous paintings in the galleries of Paris 
are those brought by Napoleon from his 
various expeditions. 

Mr. Gregg stated that the most com- 
mon peasants of Italy adore these works 
of art in a way that can scarcely be under- 
stood by people from other countries. 
In every gallery crowds of them may be 
found reverentially studying every line 
and shadow. They are also very fond of 
music and spend much of their time 
listening to it. 

Having toured Italy and minutely 
studied the people and institutions, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gregg journeyed through Swit- 
zerland. They stopped at Geneva, Inter- 
laken and Lucerne, and visited many 
places of attraction in the little mountain 
republic. 

Paris, the admiration of so many tour- 
ists, did not appeal strongly to them, 
partly, no doubt, for the reason that they 
found so much to admire in Italy. Their 
impression of the capital of France was 
that the people are leading more or less 
a superficial life. Of course, much of 
this, no doubt, is assumed. There is no 
question that Paris caters to the tourist, 
and that the authorities endeavor to 
make it a sort of Coney Island for all 
nations. 

Holland and Belgium impress one 
with their stability and simplicity. Con- 
trary to the general American belief, 
King Leopold is very popular among his 
subjects. He is extremely wealthy, and 
in the old countries that is sufficient to 
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make one welcome any place. They 
visited the Hague, but were unable to 
attend any of the sessions of the Peace 
Conference. Queen Wilhelmina and the 
Prince Consort are beloved by all their 
subjects. 

Crossing to Great Britain, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gregg spent considerable time in 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. They 
have relatives living in each of these 


cities. 


The Teaching of English 


HE best teachers of English send 
the students to the masterpieces 
and have them absorb as much 

from the author as possible. They are 
asked to copy the author’s style, they are 
urged to memorize literary gems, both in 
prose and poetry, and taught to use 
as many of the phrases in their own 
writings and conversation as they can. 
Even in the elementary grades chil- 
dren pick the new words from the 
reading lessons and are asked to write 
compositions, using as many of the 
new words as they can remember. It 
is thus that vocabularies are required. 
“Language is learned by imitation” is 
an old but true maxim, and all our 
teaching of English shofild be based 
upon it. Imitate the masters. Absorb 
the best thought from the best men 
and books. This is the advice we give 
our pupils. If they are not to imitate 
the authors and use their vocabulary 
why send them to the library at all? 
Why fill the mind with memory gems? 
No one questions the method of the 
public school in teaching English by 
imitation. But when the boy gradu- 
ates from the high school his language 
must have the style of his favorite au- 


that 
very 


thor. He has chosen a_ theme 
must be studied from books and 
naturally his oration is unconsciously 
tinctured with beautiful phrases bor- 
rowed from the library. The time will 
come when the youth will assimilate 


the literary food and have a style and 


a vocabulary of his own. If you ask 
the student to give out his literary 


food when -it has only reached his 
mental stomach you need not expect it 
to be changed from its original form, 
but if you will only wait till this food 
has been digested and assimilated you 
may expect it to be given out in a 
form which is peculiarly the style of 
the speaker. There is no original style. 
What we call original is but the mixing 
of many borrowed products into a new 
different To us it 


seems unjust to charge a high school 


and combination. 
student with plagiarism because his style 
is borrowed and oration filled with quota- 
tions easily traced to the noted writers 
of the past—Midland Schools. 





A. N. PALMER 


Whose system of teaching penmanship has been 
endorsed by New York School 
Superintendents 
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Observations on the Rate of Public Speaking 


AST month we quoted from the 
address of Mr. William Whitford, 
delivered before the recent con- 
vention of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association, showing that the 
generally accepted estimates of the rate of 
public speaking are grossly exaggerated. 
We continue the quotations from this ad- 
dress in this number of the GREGG 
WRITER, as we believe that what Mr. 
Whitford says will be worth careful con- 
sideration, because of his long experience 
in all kinds of reporting and because of 
the sanity of his conclusions. 
Mr. Whitford, in speaking of the 
enormous demands made upon the short- 
hand reporter by even a moderately fast 


speaker, says: 

In reporting very rapid speakers, hearing, 
perception, concentration, and agility of hand 
are taxed to the utmost; consequently the 
strain, both mental and physical, incidental 
to a take of twenty or thirty minutes at 200 
or more words per minute is very trying and 
exhausting; hence long takes of this char- 
acter. if possible, should be studiously avoid- 
ed. To relieve us of much of this physical 
and mental strain we now have the relay 
system of reporting, without which, I fear, 
many shorthand reporters would soon become 
nervous wrecks. We cannot over-estimate 
the importance of a lightning-like perception 
on the part of the shorthand reporter, for, 
as David Wolfe Brown so pointedly remarked, 
“What the mind does not promptly conceive, 
no hand, however, agile, can promptly ex- 
ecute.” We know that agility of hand can- 
not be brought to its highest state of per- 
fection until quickness of perception spurs 
the hand to do its best. 


Every reporter who has had any ex- 
perience in reporting a “terror” will 
recognize in the following extract a de- 


scription of his feelings: 


One great cause of failure to reach-a high 
rate of speed in shorthand writing can be at- 
tributed to nervousness or excitement of the 
reporter. This acts as an obstruction to the 
free exercise of judgment in selecting the 
best outlines, phrases, etc. Some shorthand 
reporters are not only greatly confused, but 
completely dazed by extremely rapid utter- 
ance. For instance, I know one shorthand 
reporter who could write isolated sentences 
and make phrases faster than any human be- 
ing could read them; yet if a speaker ex- 
ceeded 150 words per minute, he had to 
acknowledge defeat. 

One of the mest potent factors essential to 
the success of the shorthand reporter is cool- 


-ness. A large number of shorthand reporters 
donot possess this. Their nervous organiza- 
tions are influenced materially by different 
speakers. The more rapid the speaker, the 
more unstable usually the equilibrium of 
one’s nervous system. This is strikingly ex- 
emplified by inspecting the notes of short- 
hand reporters taken under different circum- 
stances. By examining their shorthand notes, 
the practiced eye is able to tell just about 
where the shorthand reporter became ex- 
tremely nervous. 


The ambitious shorthand writer is apt 
to imagine that what he needs, to attain 
speed, is the learning of many “short 
cuts.” He thinks that if he could only 
find out how the expert writer writes 
certain phrase outlines and learns these 
“tricks” he will get speed. Another class 
imagines that it is the prime necessity of 


the beginner to be able to invent “im- 


provements” in outlines or in the theory 
of the system he writes, and that the ex- 
perts write a system that is largely their 
own, breaking away from their textbook 
in many particulars. In treating with 
this feature, Mr. Whitford goes on to 


Say: . 

Much confusion arises from illy-considered, 
imperfect contractions and contrivances which 
have absolutely no conformity with or are 
not based upon thé fundamental principles 
of the systems used. The contractions and 
devices employed by some shorthand reporters 
are not only purely arbitrary, but absolutely 
ludicrous. 

No shorthand reporter should feel discour- 
aged, however, because he cannot write 200 
words per minute, because when he loses 
courage he has lost the essential quality of 
life and manhood. Some men are dead long 
before they are buried. They have allowed 
their light to flicker out from lack of courage. 
The vital spark has fled. Sheer grit, courage, 
nerve, determination, are qualities which 
every shorthand reporter should possess if 
he desires to reach the pinnacle of success. 


The speaker then went on to say: 


There is great diversity of opinion among 
shorthand reporters as to the average rate 
of public speaking. A few still cling to the 
hereditary and stereotyped average of 120 
words per minute, as given in some of the 
shorthand textbooks. Each speaker un- 
doubtedly has an average rate when talking 
on subjects with which he is famillar; but 
when discussing subjects with which he is 
not familiar, he departs materially from his 
average rate. I have encountered many 
striking examples of this, but will only men- 
tion two for the purpose of illustration. 

Dr. John B. Murphy, in discussing such 
subjects as the surgery of the arteries, ap- 
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pendicitis, or the surgery of the brain or 
abdomen, will speak steadily from start to 
finish at a rate of 165 words per minute. On 
the other hand, if he is called on to discuss 
a subject to which he has devoted very little 
attention, his average rate of speaking will 
drop to 135 or 140 words per minute. Pro- 
fessor Vincent, in speaking on any subject 
pertaining to education, will easily average 
200 or more words per minute, and it makes 
no difference whether he speaks for twenty 
minutes or one hour; whereas in making an 
after-dinner speech, to which he has given 
perhaps very little preliminary preparation, 
his average speed will decline materially. 
What I have said of these two distinguished 
men is strikingly true of other public speak- 
ers. 


Mr. Whitford has a word of advice 
for the young reporter in the following 


sentences: 

In view of the fact that these investigations 
show that the rate of speaking has materially 
increased during the last decade, greater diffi- 
culty is imposed on present-day shorthand 
reporters and those of the future by having 
to cope with this excessive rapidity. There- 
fore, greater manual dexterity is required and 
higher professional attainments are exacted 
of shorthand reporters now than at any time 
in the history of reporting. Shorthand re- 
porters to-day are confronted with conditions 
which did not obtain many, many years ago, 
when deliberate speaking was practiced to 
a greater extent than it is now. With this 
increased rate of speaking, thinking, in the 
judgment of Mr. Theodore C. Rose, has de- 
creased. I agree with him. 

To what may we attribute this increased 
volubility of speech? f attribute it largely 
to the great and growing tendency towards 
specialism in the trades and professions. 
Specialists in the trades and professions are 
developing at such a rapid rate that to be 
dubbed “Jack-of-all-trades and master of 
none” implies suspicion. It is uncomplimen- 
tary. Court reporters and shorthand re- 
porters who are doing general reportorial 
work are required to report men constantly 
either in the court room or on the platform 
who are called upon the contribute special 
knowledge for the edification or enlighten- 
ment of others. These men have the knowl- 
edge of a subject or subjects at their fingers’ 
tips, so to speak, and it is this intimate 
knowledge of subjects that has done more, 
in my opinion, towards increasing the rate 
of public speaking in the last decade or two 
than any other one factor. 

It is a common occurrence nowadays for 
men to indulge in a rapid colloquial debate, 
during which the speed may average 200 
or more words per minute for a short time; 
and some of them rush along utterly heedless 
of any whirlpools of syntax into which they 
may fall, fully conscious of the fact that what 
they may say will be reported accurately, and 
although many of their extemporaneous 
sentences would not parse at the time they 
were uttered, yet when they appear in print 
they are shorn of their crudeness and rough- 
ness. The speakers in most instances are not 
only pleased, but are ever ready to sound 
the praises of the reporters for the excellence 
of their interpretations. Other spel&kers, per- 


haps, are full of wrath and show their con- 


demnation of reporters and reporting general- 
ly because their extemporaneous speeches 
have not been adorned with the grace of an 
Addison and the brilliancy of a Gibbon. 

The most rapid speaking, I apprehend, is 
not done in Congress, in the church, on the 
platform or rostrum, but in the court room. I 
make tnat statement after having had consid- 
erable experience in court reporting, in re- 
porting debates, conferences, committees, etc. 

The work of the court reporter, gentlemen, 
is becoming more arduous, in that he has 
faster speakers to report than formerly. He 
has to cope with the rapid speaking of experts 
in the trades and professions, and if it is his 
desire to do justice to himself, to reflect 
honor on himself and renown on his pro- 
fession, he needs to acquire a greater de- 
gree of manual readiness, a greater degree 
of mental alertness, a larger fund of general 
knowledge, and above all, coolness and good 
judgment under the most trying and ag- 
gravating conditions. Then, too, with this 
increased rapidity of speech there is greater 
liability on the part of the reporter to make 
mistakes. The concentration necessary to 
report a speech at, say, 200 words a minute, 
is so great that it is exceedingly difficult 
for the shorthand writer to keep it up for 
a considerable time without making mistakes, 
or without leaving out words unconsciously. 
A..er twenty or thirty minutes’ continuous 
writing at this high rate, under the law of 
stress or fatigue, the blood vessels of the 
brain not only become greatly depleted, but 
the muscles act protestingly; perception is 
not as acute as it was; concentration lags, and 
the shorthand reporter begins to omit words 
(unimportant perhaps) unknowingly; but 
when he begins to transcribe his notes he 
notices here and there throughout his note- 
book omissions. 

I think experience has taught most of us 
that the best course to pursue, when con- 
fronted with a man whom we can not report 
verbatim, is to omit unessential words, and 
endeavor to make complete sentences of what 
has been said, for the average public speaker, 
unless he has made careful preliminary 
preparation, does not recall the exact words 
he has used, and so long as we do not mis- 
interpret his ideas, he will be satisfied with 
the report. I take it, good speech reporting 
does not consist, at all times, in transcribing 
every word that was uttered by the speaker, 
but chiefly in interpreting correctly his ideas. 
Understand me, I am not now referring to 
court reporting, because we all know how 
essential it is to adhere to a verbatim report 
of testimony. 


Mr. Whitford concluded his paper with 
some very useful remarks on “The Me- 
chanical and Mental Operations In- 
volved in Rapid Shorthand Writing,” 
quoting extensively from an article in 
The World To-Day by Mr. John R. Sla- 
ter, which we have already referred to 
in the columns of the GrecG WRITER. 
Mr. Whitford’s deductions are as fol- 
lows: 

1. That while the opinions of short- 
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hand writers vary materially as to the 
average rate of public speaking, for all 
kinds of subject-matter the rate approx- 
imately is 140 words per minute. 

2. Rapid speakers are not always the 
most difficult to report, for, as a rule, 
simplicity of thought and the use of or- 
dinary words are generally the ac- 
companiments of volubility. 

3. Complex thinking, without careful 
preliminary preparation, is a hindrance 
to rapid speaking. 

4. The number of very fast speakers, 
considering all nations and all languages, 
is very, very small. 

5. The majority of shorthand writers 
are agreed that the rate of speaking has 
materially increased during the last two 
decades, but how much there is no re- 
liable way of determining. 

6. The rhetorical, precise style of 


speaking has given way largely to a 
low, rapid, conversational style of talk- 
ing. 

7. It is extremely doubtful whether 
very rapid speakers ever produce as 
favorable and as lasting an impression 
on a jury.or an audience as those of more 
deliberate utterance, for the reason that 
ideas are flitting through the mind at 
such a rapid rate, the average listener is 
no wiser after a speaker has finished than 
when he began. Only well-trained minds 
or journalists are enabled to carry away 
much of what a very rapid speaker says. 
True, the average hearer is pleased, per- 
haps highly entertained or delighted for 
the time being, but that is all. Therefore, 
rapid speaking should be dis- 
couraged, and not emulated, as much of 
what very rapid Speakers say is fre- 


very 


quently misinterpreted. 





Twelve Things to Remember 


1. The value of time. Lost capital 
may be restored, by diligent use of ex- 
perience ; time lost is lost forever. 

2. The success of perseverance. “Keep- 
ing everlastingly at it” brings the hoped- 
for result. 

3. The pleasure of working. The 
only really unhappy, rich or poor, are 
the idle. 

4. The dignity of simplicity. When 
the “frills” are off the man is “on.” 

5. The worth of character. In the 
last analysis the only real value is a 
clear conscience. 

6. The power of kindness. 
when all coercive measures fail. 

7. The influence of example. Prac- 
tice does more than precept, in showing 
the way. 


It wins 


8. The obligation of duty. Your con- 
cern should not so much be what vou 
get, as what you do for what you get. 


9. The wisdom of economy. The 


man who saves makes more than he 
saves. 

10. The virtue of patience. “Al 
things come to him who waits.” 

11. The improvement of talent. Tal- 


ent is the only capital which compounds 
itself by exercise. 

12. The joy of originating. The hap- 
piest man is he who does the best thing 
first. The creative instinct should be 
encouraged for the pure joy found in its 
demonstrations. The subsequent finan- 
cial reward brings no such pleasure as 
that first sense of having made a new 
thing or conceived a new idea. 

—The Keystone. 
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Medical Testimony 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Touch Typewriting 


BY MARION REICHARDT, NEW YORK 


UCH has been said regarding the 
M value of touch typewriting, but 

in looking over the number of 
young women who are starting out in 
the business world to-day, I feel as 
though not half enough had been done 
to emphasize the importance of this prac- 
tical and time-saving system, which is of 
such assistance to a beginner who has so 
many things to learn. I have found from 
experience that, in judginga new ste- 
nographer, a greatdeal depends upon 
one’s ease in the manipulation of the 
machine and there is no doubt that a 
beginner who has acquired the touch sys- 
tem is not only better equipped for her 
work from a scientific standpoint but 
undoubtedly has more confidence in her 
ability to transcribe what she has written 
because she realizes that she will be able 
to devote her entire attention to her notes 
knowing that with the advantage of a 
perfect fingering she will be able to tell 
at once if she has struck a wrong key. 

I think everyone will agree with me 
that the brain is quicker than the eye, 
and I am quite sure that if more young 
women taking up stenography realized 
this fact, we would have a greater num- 
ber of touch writers to-day. 

How many times have you seen a 
beginner struggling along with her first 
practical dictation. First a hurried glance 
at the notes, then several spasmodic taps 
of the keys,—and then silence for the 
machine while the operator finds her 
place and reads a few more words, thus 
causing her to continually shift her eyes 
from copy to keyboard. Her attention 
is necessarily divided between notes and 
transcript, and in her nervous anxiety 
to work speedily, she frequently loses 
her place, when she really needs all her 





faculties to decipher terms entirely new 
to her. 


And how many will tell you—“‘Oh, I 
began the touch writing, but it seemed 
so slow in comparison with the work of 
the students who looked at the keyboard 
that I became discouraged and gave it 
up.” .Slow? Of course it’s slow. Can 
anything good be accomplished quickly ? 
I am frank to admit that I was heartily 
discouraged during the first three or four 
months of my training on the typewriter. 
It seemed an endless struggle, but the 
satisfaction gained in being able to “run 
away” from the other students in all 
kinds of copyipg, more than repaid me 
for my work even before I left school, 
and what a boon it has been to me since 
I have been in the business world. 

One of the chief advantages, I think, 
of the touch system, apart from the ease 
of reading and writing at the same time, 
is the care an operator can take of her 
machine. The stroke is so much lighter 
that the work not only presents a much 
better appearance, but the machine is 
kept in such good condition that one takes 
a pride in doing her work. 

Handle your machine carefully. Any 
operator can puncture the roll with 
punctuation marks, drop the platen so 
it will throw the work out of alignment 
and pullthe carriage back with such a jerk 
that if the machine were not fastened 
down it would slowly but surely fall to, 
the floor,—but it takes a touch writer to 
learn in the beginning how to handle the 
machine gently and as if she really en- 
joyed it. In conclusion, let me emphasize 
that it takes persistent and painstaking 
effort to accomplish the touch system, but 
I cannot advocate it too strongly. 
—From The Typist. 
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Increased Subscription Price 


ITH this issue of the magazine 

the subscription price has been 

advanced to one dollar. This 
is a step which we have been contemplat- 
ing for some time, but have postponed 
from year to year in the hope that in- 
creased circulation and _ advertising 
patronage would render it unnecessary. 
The very low subscription price of fifty 
cents—reduced by liberal rates to teach- 
ers and others sending in clubs—rendered 
it difficult to meet the cost of production, 
and the increase in circulation and ad- 
vertising was offset by constant advances 
in the cost of paper, printing, and every- 
thing connected with the production of 
the magazine. 

As the publication of this magazine 
was largely a labor of love with us, we 
did not care so long as revenues covered 
expenditures; but just as the last issue 
was going to press we received notice of 
a hearing before the Postoffice Depart- 
ment to show cause why the magazine 
should not be deprived of second-class 
mailing privileges, on the ground that 
“it is designed primarily as an advertis- 
ing medium within the meaning of the 
law, and that the separate issues con- 


stitute a book within the meaning of the 
law.” 

This contention is, of course, absolutely 
ridiculous, and we intend in a future issue 
to show how absurd it is; but just now 
we have only time to state the condition 
that confronts us. A decision has not 
yet been reached by the authorities in 
Washington, but as the cost of mailing 
the magazine at third-class rates would 
mean an expenditure of twenty-four cents 
a year for each subscription, it would in- 
volve in the aggregate an immense loss 
in the course of a year. In view of this 
contingency, it became imperative that 
the subscription price be increased to one 
dollar ; but—and it is a great, big BUT— 
we are going to make the magazine big- 
ger and better than ever before. Hitherto 
limitations of space made it impossible 
for us to broaden the scope of the maga- 
zine and make it as helpful to expert 
writers as we should have liked to do. 

This number, however, is not a cri- 
terion because, having just returned from 
a long vacation, we have been so em- 
barrassed in the multitude of business 
matters awaiting attention—and so over- 
whelmed with the extraordinary develop- 
ment of business—that we have not had 
time to do more than hastily put this 
number together by using such material 
as we had in hand. It may be a good 
number when printed, but we have not 
had time to critically examine the con- 
tents or to preserve a balance between 
the different topics in which our readers 
are interested. Whatever may be its 
characteristics, we can assure our readers 


‘that future issues will show a great im- 


provement. Some plans have been 
sketched out for helpful articles for stu- 
dents, teachers, stenographers and re- 
porters, and some features that are abso- 
lutely new and valuable. The student 


and reporter alike will find in each issue 
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suggestions worth more than the sub- 
scription price for the entire year. 

To the teachers and other friends who 
have so loyally supported the magazine 
in the past years we make an earnest 
appeal for co-operation at this time in 
sustaining the magazine in the forefront 
of American shorthand publications. 

Suggestions for the improvement of 
the magazine will be welcomed by the 
editor. 


Mr. Palmer’s Triumph 


HE resolution unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Board of Superintend- 
ents of the Public Schools of 

New York City endorsing muscular 
movement writing and “recommending 
its adoption in the schools of the city as 
rapidly as the teachers become reasonably 
proficient in the use of said method,” is 
a well-earned triumph for Mr. A. N. 
Palmer, author of the Palmer Method of 
Business Writing. 

It is but a short time since Mr. Palmer 
went to New York and undertook the 
colossal task of instituting a reform in 
the methods of teaching penmanship in 
the public schools of Greater New York. 
To those who did not know Mr. Palmer 
or who, knowing him, did not realize 
what boundless energy, enthusiasm and 
practical ability he brings to his work, 
the task of changing the methods of 
teaching penmanship in the great metrop- 
olis of New York must have seemed as 
great as the fabled labors of Hercules. 
To the “practical men” he was a dreamer 
who would soon wake up and go back 
to his home in Cedar Rapids a sadder 
and a wiser man. Thus it was, under 
the most discouraging circumstances, 
surrounded by hostile influences, and in 
the face of ridicule, misrepresentation 
and calumny, Mr. Palmer began his work 


in New York—and yet, in little over a 
year, he has so completely demonstrated 
the soundness of his theories that he has 
won the unanimous endorsement of the 
Board of Superintendents, headed by Mr. 
Maxwell, the Chief Superintendent. 

Any one acquainted with the author 
of the Palmer Method soon learns that 
there is a great moral force back of his 
work—the belief that in raising the stand- 
ard of business writing throughout the 
nation, he has a mission worthy of his 
best efforts. It is this sincere conviction, 
backed up by the enthusiasm and courage 
which such a worthy purpose inspires— 
and which he is able to impart to those 
associated with him, as well as to the 
teachers with whom he comes in contact 
—which enables Mr. Palmer to achieve 
the most amazing success in his chosen 
field of labor. 

Perhaps few of his professional friends 
fully realize the extent to which Mr. 
Palmer has carried his campaign for the 
betterment of penmanship or the enter- 
prise he has displayed. All who know 
him, however, will join with us in ex- 
tending to him our hearty congratula- 
tions on his recent victory and good 
wishes for his continued success. 


* Systems ” 


T is frequently said that hundreds of 
shorthand systems have been pub- 


lished. The statement is somewhat 
misleading. 
There have been few systems, but 


many textbooks, variations, or “styles.” 
It is an easy matter for the experienced 
investigator to classify these. styles. 
The dominant or epoch-making sys- 
tems are few and distinctive—the styles 
merely embody minor changes or the 
personal peculiarities of their authors, 
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and for that reason speedily vanish from 
view. 

There are, too, what might be termed 
hybrid systems, the result of an attempt 
to amalgamate the useful features of two 
or more strong systems. With pencil 
and paper it is easy for an exponent of 
one of these hybrids to demonstrate the 
superiority of his “system,” but from 
the nature of things a hybrid system has 
a shorter life than any other. To such 
an admixture the old maxim about oil 
and water applies with peculiar force. 
As Mr. Archibald Cobb puts it, “A con- 
glomerate system has been the ruination 
of many a shorthand hope.” 

A geometrical system, for instance, 
cannot be successfully combined with a 
system founded on the basis, and written 
with the slant, of longhand. The intro- 
duction of a few geometrical characters, 
such as vertical or backward strokes, 
destroys the balance and acts as a check 
on the hand, as well as a fruitful source 
of illegibility. A system based on a 
strong, flexible alphabet cannot be blend- 
ed with a system in which the alphabet 
is subsidiary te a series of expedients 
for representing letters by alternative 
characters or by hooks, lengthening, 
shortening, super-lengthening, half - 
lengthening, or position-writing. 


Rounding Angles 

HERE was an article on this 

subject in a shorthand mag- 

azine sometime ago, but we can- 
not remember just when or where it 
appeared. We were reminded of it the 
other day in looking at the notes of a 
stenographer who complained that he 


‘found it impossible to increase his speed. 


The notes showed wonderful exactness 
of form, but the angles were so positive 
that it was evident that an absolute pause 
had taken place after each of them. Pre- 


cision is a good thing, especially when 
learning the principles, but it can be 
carried too far in the case of rapid note- 
taking and thus prove a detriment to the 
acquirement of high speed. When the 
writer of shorthand has attained suffi- 
cient command over his hand to make 
the outlines rapidly and yet retain pro- 
portion of form, he should aim to ac- 
quire skill in turning the corners, so to 
speak—in other words, round off the 
angles. This is a point worthy of 
thought, experiment and practice on the 
part of the writer who aims at becoming 
an expert reporter. 


Teachers’ Plates 


E should like to publish from 

month to month plates of 

shorthand written by teachers 
in different parts of the country. Re- 
cently we published two fine plates, one 
by Miss Lilian M. Belfield, the other by 
Miss Jessie Fell. 

As every teacher has a characteristic 
style, a comparison of plates would be 
interesting to our readers. 

Why not try it? Select a suitable 
article, write it in shorthand, and send it 
to us accompanied by the key. The plate 
should be the same size as those appear- 
ing in this number of the magazine. Write 
on plain white paper or pasteboard, using 
a black ink and a fine pen. We use 
Higgins’ Waterproof Drawing Ink. The 
plates that are found suitable will appear 
in the magazine and full credit will be 
given. 

The Typewriter & Phonographic 
clubbed with the Gregg Writer is twenty- 
five cents additional. This applies on 
direct subscriptions and on clubs of sub- 
scriptions. 
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Easy Business Letters 

(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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The Latest Scientific Triumph 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Sor the Learner 


By Peurl A. Power, 779 E. 49th St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this department should be addressed 





First Lesson 

‘T “HE first principle to be learned is 

contained in Par. 1: All short- 

hand writing is based on sound 
spelling. Students studying shorthand 
for the first time will find the words in 
} the second column of the utmost im- 
portance. Spell each word to yourself 
before writing it; thus, lay, l-a. 

A necessary point to remember with 
regard to the curved consonants is that 
their beginning and ending is on a line 
with each other, as will be seen by draw- 
ing a horizontal line under K and G, Par. 
2, so that they will rest on it. K and G, 
derived from the longhand M, have more 
curve at the end. All the curves are very 
shallow. 

The distinguishing’ marks for the 
shades of sound, though seldom used, are 
sometimes very necessary. In the lists 
of words in the accompanying shorthand 
plates, they have occasionally been in- 
serted for practice. 

In the preparation of your lesson, 
write the words at least ten times each. 
Then compare your work critically with 
the outlines in the manual. 

Par. 9: This includes such words as 
“take,” “rid,” “Dick.” Where a hori- 
zontal curve is joined to a straight line, 
excepting M, N, the two characters 
merge into each other, so that there is 
no angle. The circle must, therefore, 
be placed inside the curve. 

Par. 10: This rule involves a nicety 
in execution which distinguishes the 
expert from the amateur writer. As 
the circle is turned on the back of the 
first curve, it must come clear back 
against the first curve, leaving no 
space between the curve and the circle. 
Be sure to finish the first curve before 
adding the circle. 


Par. 12: In words like “came,” the 
circle cuts the line: K must begin and 
end on the line before adding the circle. 

After writing your notes, they should 
be used as a reading exercise. If you can- 
not read your notes, you will realize now 
the importance of forming them correctly. 
Everything depends upon what you have 
written, and therefore you must write it 
so that you can read it, and so that you 
know your shorthand is reliable. An 
hour is necessary for reading your own 
shorthand writing each day. Each lesson 
becomes easier as you give more practice 
to the preceding one. - All word-signs and 
phrases are to be memorized for instant 
use. Copy the shorthand in Par. 20 when 
you are able to read it correctly. 


Second Lesson 

The second lesson introduces down- 
ward strokes. Ch, J, will be distinguished 
from T, D (upward), because the hand 
naturally gives the downward stroke less 
slant. Of course, when joined to other 
characters, there can be no doubt as to the 
direction in which they were written. 
Speed depends greatly upon the manner 
in which the curves are written, therefore 
practice the blends Fr, Fl, Pr, Pl, Br, 
Bl, as one stroke each, showing no pause 
where the second stroke begins. 

There are two especially important 
rules in this lesson. Par. 25 may be in- 
cluded with the rules for joining circles, 
Pars. 9-12. Refer to our notes on Par. 9; 
compare with Par. 25, which explains the 
joining of an oblique curve to a straight 
line, where the characters do not merge 
into each other, and where there is, there- 
fore, a pause or angle in the joining. In 
such words the circle goes outside. 

Notice the spelling of the word 
“badge” on page 14. “Dge” has the 
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First Lesson Exercise 
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sound of J, as in “ledge,” “hedge,” etc. 
“Tch” takes the sound of Ch, the T being 
silent, as in “catch,” “latch,” “batch.” 


Third Lesson 
The third lesson is not difficult if 
studied in the correct manner. Pars. 32, 
33, 34 should be thoroughly understood 
before referring to Pars. 35, 36, 37. The 
hooks are called “downward” and “up- 
ward” according to the way they are 





written, not as to where they open. The 
downward hook is written downward— 
toward the bottom of the page. The 
hooks must be made minute and narrow. 

Par. 35: The long sound in this 
group is long double O, as in “doom,” 
not the diphthong U, as in “use.” Long 
U contains two vowel sounds, not one; 
therefore it is treated in another lesson 
with vowel combinations. 
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Second Lesson Exercise 
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The General Exercise on this lesson 
is excellent. You may 
knowledge of the hooks very thorough 
when you are able to write all the 
words correctly. Where the hooks are 
turned on the side, recall the rule as 
you write the word. The dot and the dash 
may be used frequently in this lesson— 
also in the Progressive Exercise book. 
This furnishes as good a drill on the 


consider your 





distinguishing marks as on the hooks. 

Par. 39: As W is equivalent to OO, 
it is considered a vowel when followed 
by a vowel. This is the reason for writ- 
ing V on the line in “weave,” “wove,” in 
accordance with Par. 26. 


Fourth Lesson 
It will be noticed that S and Th are 
made especially small in all the short- 
hand plates. The same curvature pre- 
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Third Lesson Exercise 
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vails in S as in P, B. This is worthy of curve. The pupil is not so likely to 


attention as a distinction between S 
and the downward hook joined to P. 
Pupils who are careless in joining the 
hooks will undoubtedly confuse them 
with S later on—a very serious matter. 
For this reason, we emphasize this dis- 
tinction; the hook joined to P is writ- 
ten with its end as high as its begin- 
ning, while S is distinctly a downward 


write S incorrectly as to form the hook 


poorly, and it would be well to prac- 
tice on both S-p and O-p alternately. 
S curved to the right is called the “com- 
ma S.” Th is pronounced Ith. 

Par. 50: The joining of S to the hor- 
izontal curve requires more practice than 
its joining to other curves. In analyz- 
ing the movement in Sl, Sr, if its uni- 
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Fourth Lesson Exercise 
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formity be not at first apparent, complete 
the ellipse from which L. is derived, and 
trace several others over this; then write 
a tiny ellipse with the same movement. 
This ellispe contains the stroke for S cor- 
responding with the movement in the 
curve L-S to the left. The uniformity 
existing between these two movements is 
at once apparent. An intervening vowel 
simply obliterates the angle—it does not 


affect the movement. The forms for Gs 
and Ks may be explained by reversing 
the movement of the ellipses. 

Par. 55 is one of the most important 
in the book. The rule states that the 
hooks are regarded as minute curves 
and the same rules apply to their join- 
ing as to the joining of S and Th to 
curves. We must, therefore, first recall 
the rules governing the joining of S 
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Fifth Lesson Exercise 
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and Th to curves. The curves are K, 
G, R, L. Write s-k-, s-r, k-s, r-s in one 
column and directly opposite write 
these curves minutely in the same way, 
i. €., write the corresponding hooks: 
S-00, S-0, 00-s, o-s. Now refer to the 
remainder of the rule: “It is found 


more convenient, however, in words be- 
ginning with s-o to write the S in ac- 
cordance with hands-clock movement 
and to form the combination “us” with- 


out an angle.” Try this and notice the 
difference; how much better the ,out- 
line is balanced in s-o and how much 
easier it is to distinguish the stroke as 
S instead of a longer consonant; also 
how much quicker the outline for “us” 
can be written without the angle. 
Fifth Lesson 

The - diphthongs necessitate a thor- 
ough knowledge of the vowels. Each 
diphthong contains two vowel sounds, 
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Sixth Lesson Exercise 
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the signs for which are simply joined 
in the combination, and the sound oc- 
curring first represented first. In Oi, 
for instance, the sound of the vowel Aw 
suggests the outline for the diphthong; 
while in Ow, the initial sound—the vowel 
Ah—prompts us to write the large circle 
first. In writing the diphthongs, observe 
Par. 67. One of the most common errors 
of the beginner is to extend the hook to 
the line on which the circle rests, thus 


producing e-k, instead of e-u or r-e 
instead of aw-e. Examine the outlines 
in the textbook closely in studying this 
point. 

Note that in writing the word “ripe,” 
Par. 67, the circle is brought to the R 
before the indenture is made for I. This 
shows that Ra and Ri are alike in sound 
and form as far as the large circle is con- 
cerned, the diphthong I which contains 
the additional sound being indicated by 
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the extension of the stroke. Hence, out- 
lines like Si and Ki, Par. 74, should show 
that Sa and Ka were first completed be- 
fore indenting for I. 

As this lesson completes the vowels, 
it is essential to review from the first 
lesson. All words involve the writing 
of vowels, and unless they are mastered 
at the proper time, with their rules, 
future progress will be continually 
hampered. It is utterly impossible to 
write legible notes without a correct and 
ready knowledge of these fundamentals. 


Sixth Lesson 


In writing the blended strokes, no 
effort should be made to retain the 
identity of the straight line. The blends 
must be written freely; they lose their 
value when drawn. For this reason 
they afford ample scope for penmanship 
practice. The blends constitute one of 


= 


the most distinctive speed expedients in 
this system, because of their facility in 
execution, as well as their theoretical 
application. Itis this feature of the sys- 
tem which enables us to abolish the an- 
gles of the geometrical systems in favor 
of a natural style of writing—the onward, 
facile, rapid style. 

The characteristic “Gregg swing,” as 
many teachers call it, of the curved con- 
sonants, is further evidenced in the blends, 
and adds a noticeable grace to one’s writ- 
ing. In Par. 79 note that the vowel 
occurs between the consonants, in Ten; 
while in Ent, it is initial. To distinguish 
Ten and Ent, remember that the first con- 
sonant determines the direction; that is, 
if T or D begins the combination, the 
hand starts directly upward, and where 
N or M is the initial sound, it goes later- 
ally first. Where there is a choice, use 


Ten. 


How She Secured Her Position 


morning train in search of a posi- 

tion as stenographer. Having seen 
the large florid man in the seat in front 
of her cut an advertisement from _ his 
newspaper and put it away in his pocket- 
book, she was curious enough to look up 
the corresponding place in her own paper. 
Finding there an advertisement for a ste- 
nographer, she noted down the address 
and thanked her feminine curiosity. 

She then turned back to her pencil 
and notebook. It seemed as if, prac- 
tice as she might, she never could keep 
her speed up to one hundred words a 
minute. She tried copying from the 
newspaper, but the motion of the car 
made the words dance before her eyes 
until they hurt her. She tried making 


S was riding into the city on the 


up sentences as she went along, and 


failed. Finally she resorted to taking 
down the incessant chatter of two wom- 
en behind her, but their talk was often 
drowned in the disturbances of a number 
of young people still farther back, who 
were riotously noisy. 

The young lady struggles with a tirade 
on the servant-girl problem, timing her- 
self by the distance between stations— 
two minutes from Sherwood to Sher- 
wood Corners; could she do two hun- 
dred words? As her hand dashed madly 
over the page a large wad of newspaper 
flew past her and struck the florid man 
in the neck. The laughter behind sub- 
sided into dismayed giggles. 

Slowly the large man turned his 
injured neck. He was redder than ever 
as he started to speak. The words fell 
from his lips, hot but distinct, swiftly 
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but smoothly. He was telling the boist- 
erous young people seven seats back 
just what he thought of them. 

The young woman with the pencil saw 
her chance and took it. Here was glori- 
us dictation. Her pencil flew. The 
speech lasted a minute and a half, and 
was cut short then only by the arrival 
of the train at the terminal. The ste- 
nographer slapped her book shut with a 
comfortable feeling of having done even 
better than a hundred words per minute, 
and set off in search of her position. 

When she arrived at the address she 
had noted down she was ushered into 
a private office, where sat the man of 
speech. She stammered a little until she 
saw that he did not recognize her. His 
mind had been full of bigger things. 
Then she smilingly told him her errand. 

“Do you think you can take my dicta- 
tion?” he said, frowning. 

“Yes, sir.” 


“What makes you think so?” “TI talk 
very fast.” 
“But very distinctly, sir.” She pro- 


duced her notebook and laid it open 
before him. “Here’s a sample.” She 
began to read her notes. 

His jaw dropped. There was his 
masterpiece of the train, complete and 
unabridged. It really sounded very well, 
so full of fire. 

When she finished he looked at her 
sharply. His. face was very red, but his 
eye twinkled. 

“The job’s yours.” he said, in a sub- 
dued voice.—Selected. 


There are two handles with which to 
take everything that comes—the pleasant 
handle and the unpleasant one. There 
are two sides of the street which one can 
choose to walk on—the dark, cold side 


and the bright and sunny one. 
—D. L. P. 


From the Style Book 


Numbers less than 100 are to be 
spelled out, except when used in groups 
of three or more sets of figures of a sta- 
tistical nature. 

Spell out indefinite amounts and round 
numbers. 

Never begin a sentence with figures. 

Numbers containing fractions or deci- 
mals should be put in figures. 

Degrees of inclination should be spelled 
out, but degrees of heat or specific grav- 
ity should be put in figures. 

Time of day should be in figures when 
followed by a. m. or p.m., using a colon 
between hours and minutes, thus: 9:30 
a.m. or 5:15 p. m. 

Sums of money should be put in fig- 
ures, but an exception to this rule 
should be made in narrative matter and 
quoted conversation, such as— 

“How much do you pay for that hat?” 

“T paid three dollars.” 

In statements of votes in all legis- 
lative or deliberative bodies, scores of 
games and matches, distance and time 
in races, etc., use figures, as, 28 ayes to 
30 noes; killed 10 birds out of 15; made 
1 mile 10 laps, etc. 

Insert commas in four or more fig- 
ures, as 5,812; but not in dates, as 1897, 
nor when used as the number of a thing, 
as No. 11220 Michigan avenue, Policy 
No. 25347, etc. 

Names of newspapers and magazines 
should be set in italic, not quoted. 

All words and phrases form foreign 
languages that are not anglicized are 
to be set in italic; but the common 
foreign words and abbreviations should 
be set in roman, such as en route, pro 
tem., vice versa, i. €., e. g., etc. 


“Next to knowing a thing is knowing 
where to look for it.” 
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The Theory Work 


BY KITTY DIXON, PRINCIPAL ELEMENTARY DEPT., 


HE general plan in teaching the 

theory work in the school with 

which I am connected is this: 
Each student is required to have three 
notebooks—one for practice and class 
work, and the other two for copy work. 
Each day after school, a notebook is 
placed on the teacher’s desk with each 
shorthand outline copied three times in it. 
The Writing Exercise is written once, and 
after being corrected by the teacher, 
is written ten times before it is dictated 
to the class. The Reading Exercise, 
after being read in class, is copied five 
times. The Writing Exercise written 
in the notebook is corrected by the teach- 
er, and is also written on the board by 
him, and the student sent to the board 
to copy it. 

In correcting the notebooks attention 
is drawn to slant, proportion, size of 
notes (we insist on small notes, and that 
they be written very close together) and 
any violation of principle, giving the 
number of paragraph violated. Correc- 
tions are very carefully made with red 
ink. While the teacher is correcting one 
book the student is writing in the other 
one. This work is graded. We find that 
the student takes a great deal Of interest 
in these notebooks. He is anxious to 
see what grade he has, and in the morn- 
ing, before school opens, every corrected 
book is taken from the desk. 

I have heard teachers say that they did 
not believe in correcting the work of the 
students, that it did not pay for the 
trouble, and that the student never looked 
at the corrections. From my own ex- 
perience, I know that since we have 
adopted this plan we get better results, 
our students write a better style of short- 
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hand, and they can read their notes with 
greater ease. 

I have been asked if we have any 
trouble in getting the students to do this 
copy work. We have none at all. They 
actually like it. It helps to carry up 
their enthusiasm, and each one strives to 
do a little better work than the other. 

We have divided the textbook into 
three parts. First, through the first six 
lessons; second, from the sixth to the 
thirteenth; third, the rest of the book. 
We take two lessons a week. After com- 
pleting the first six, we review them 
carefully, and then give an examination 
which consists of twenty questions con- 
taining every principle in these lessons, 
the student being required to make a 
grade of ninety per cent. After taking 
the next six, and reviewing them in the 
same way, an examination is given, and 
the same grade is required. We take the 
rest of the book, and then begin our final 
review. 

One afternoon each week is devoted 
to filling out the “Progressive Exercises.” 
This is considered an examination of the 
lessons the student has been over, and 
he is graded on this work. After being 
corrected, the next week the student fills 
out all the blank spaces with the correct 
outlines. He then proceeds to fill out 
the lessons which he has studied and re- 
cited on during the week. These books 
are always kept by the teacher, except 
this ane afternoon, so there can be no 
comparing of notes. I think this book 
is a great help to both teacher and stu- 
dent. If the student does not understand 
the principles, or cannot apply them, the 
teacher here finds out just what is the 
matter, and can explain the points which 
troubled the student. 
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We have but one final review class in 
the school. As soon as a student com- 
pietes the Shorthand Manual he enters 
this class and stays there until he has 
completed the Typewriting Manual. At 
the beginning of the course he is told 
just how many lessons in typewriting he 
should do each week to be able to com- 
plete the Manual by the time he has re- 
viewed the shorthand textbook once. 
Often a student will review this book 
several times before he is up with his 
tvypewriting work. Students usually like 
shorthand better than typewriting, and 
will, of course, make more rapid progress 
in it, and, if not watched, often neglect 
the typewriting. To avoid this, in our 
school, there is complete co-operation be- 
tween the two departments, and from the 
beginning of the course the student is 





urged to spend more time on his type- 
writing. 

In the final review, we still have the 
student do copy work, but now require 
ink work altogether, and in addition to 
the lessons in the textbook, he must copy 
the phrase letters in “Speed Practice.” 
These letters are used for working up 
speed before he enters the regular dicta- 
tion class. We also use the Reading and 
Writing Exercises in this book, besides 
the Learners’ plates in the Gregg Writer. 
An examination, consisting of fifty ques- 
tions, is given, and if a grade of ninety 
is made, the student is promoted to the 
Advanced Department. 

[This will be followed next month by 
an article on “The Advanced Work,” by 
Mr. Hubert A. Hagar.—Editor. | 


The Happy Habit of Always Doing One’s Best 


HIS habit of always doing one’s 

; best enters into the very marrow 

of one’s heart and character; it 

affects one’s bearing, one’s self-posses- 
sion. The man who does everything to 
a finish has a feeling of serenity; he is 
not easily thrown off his balance ; he has 
nothing to fear, and he can look the world 
in the face because he feels conscious that 
he has not put shoddy into anything, that 
he has had nothing to do with shams, and 
that he has always done his level best. The 
sense of efficiency, of being master of 


one’s. craft, of being equal to any emer- 
gency; the consciousness of possessing 
the ability to do with superiority what- 
ever one undertakes, will give soul satis- 
faction which a half-hearted, slip-shod 
worker never knows. When a man feels 
throbbing within him the power to do 
what he undertakes as well as it can 
possibly be done, and all of his faculties 
say “Amen” to what he is doing, and 
give their unqualified approval to his 
efforts—this is happiness. 

—Orison Swett Marden. 





“Nothing is difficult to a willing mind.” 
ok ok ‘ 
“What has been done can be done 
again.” 
* * * 
“Energy will do anything that can be 


done in this world.” 





“The next worst thing to failure is an 
overdose of success before the head and 
heart are strong enough to stand it.” 

x * * 

The success or failure of the entire 
business day depends largely on the mood 
in which one leaves home in the morning. 
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Royal Typewriter Factory 

The entire force of officers of the 
Royal Typewriter company came up to 
Hartford from New York Monday after- 
noon, and visited the site of the new 
factory in New Park avenue, where the 
ground has been broken and the opera- 
tions begun on an extensive scale. The 
members of the party were President 
Allen A. Ryan, Vice-President E. B. 





company. He has been with the Under- 
wood company seven years, and is an 
exceptionally competent workman. He 
will leave the employ of the Underwood 
company in the near future.—Hartford 
(Conn.) Times. 

The publishers of Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary have just issued a 
handsome, thirty-two page booklet on 





Hess, Secretary J. McGlone, Treasurer 
S. McCall, Attorney A. C. Jophne, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager E. J. Neahr, and 
Factory Manager E. J. Manning. George 
B. Allen, the architect, accompanied the 
officers on their tour, which included a 
ride about the city. A number of photo- 
graphs were taken of the factory site, 
showing the progress of the work. The 
party took supper at the Heublein hotel, 
and all but Mr. Allen left for New York 
last evening. 

Manager Manning has secured the 
services of James F. McBirney, present 
foreman of the assembling department of 
the Underwood Typewriter factory, and 
it is understood Mr. McBirney will have 
charge of the same work with the new 


Sherwin 


the use of the dictionary. 
Cody, well known as a writer and au- 
thority on English grammar and com- 


position, is the author. The booklet 
contains seven lessons for system- 
atically acquiring the dictionary habit. 
While it is primarily intended for 
teachers and school principals, the gen- 
eral reader will find much of interest and 
value. A copy will be sent, gratis, to 
anyone who addresses the firm, G. & C. 
Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 


“Always know more than you are ex- 


pected to know.” 
* * * 


“Before you begin, consider, and when 
you have considered, act.” 
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Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Business Letters, Page 445 


Gentlemen: 

We are in receipt of credit memorandum 
from South Omaha for $1.00 allowance which 
they are making your branch for account 
of F. M. Beardsley, and which amount we are 
passing to your credit on the supposition that 
you desire the amount for Mr. Beardsley’s 
account on your books. As this credit 
memorandum from South Omaha is a dupli- 
cate and is dated January 20, it would appear 
that we have previously advised them in the 
matter. Please let us hear from you in the 
near future, and oblige. 

Yours very truly, 
Dear Sirs: , 

We have your esteemed favor of the 25th 
in regard to cotton shipped you on the 20th, 
and beg to say in answer that we followed 
your instructions to the letter on this cotton, 
ind shall certainly expect you to retain same. 
We are sorry there has been any misunder- 
standing in the matter and hope that you 
will be able to see your way out of it with- 
out any loss. 

Very truly yours, 
Dear Sir: 

Note claimants have reduced their claim to 
cover the amount of charges. We assessed 
$1.10 on the return of this shipment and will 
assume that amount. You should, therefore, 
authorize for $2.05. They have apparently 
not noticed the shortage and I do not care 
to call their attention to the fact. 

Yours truly, 


Dear Sir: 

Please furnish time movement of F. G. E. 
car No. 11004 from Cairo, August 20th, to 
Chicago. 


Yours truly, 


Page 446 


Messrs. Samuel R. Brown & Sons, 
1416 Millard Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington. 
Gentlemen: 

Your circular addressed to Coleman & Co., 
of this city, at hand and noted. We have no 
doubt, from reports which have already come 
to our knowledge, that the statements con- 
tained therein are undoubtedly correct. Our 
experience with these people consists in the 
sale of one invoice of goods under date of 
Jan. 12th which represented about $85.00. We 
had a report from the Dun Mercantile Agency 
in December, which gave them sufficient re- 
sources to establish a credit of this nature. 
They also issued a report to the Mercantile 
Agency under date of Feb. 7th which gave 
them net resources to the amount of $25,000. 

We should be glad to co-operate with you, 
but before doing so would be pleased to have 
you give us some idea of how much of this 
firm’s liabilities will be represented by your 
proposed combination, for the reason that we 
would wish, in case we entered into this 
agreement, to have sufficient knowledge of 
the amounts the creditors represent, to know 
that it will carry some force when the case 
comes into court. If you will oblige us with 
this information, we shall give it our im- 
mediate attention. 

Yours very truly, 


Messrs. Teller & Dorsey, 
City. 
Gentlemen: 
Please accept thanks for transportation en- 
closed in your favor of to-day. 
Yours sincerely, 


Railroad Letters, Page 458 


Hon. W. R. Kelley, 
General Solicitor, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. J. B. Cooke, deputy clerk of the su- 
preme court of this State, has requested trip 
transportation, Denver to Council Bluffs and 
return, and half rate from Council Bluffs to 
Chicago and return, good for sixty days. He 
desires to go East, leaving here on Wednes- 
day next. 

We are anxious to accommodate Mr. Cooke, 
if it can be done consistently with your rules 
under the present condition of affairs. Mr. 
Cook's position is such that he has frequently 
been able to and has rendered us valuable 
services in connection with matters in which 
the railroad company was interested, espec- 
ially in connection with the tax litigation of 
a year or two ago. 

If you think it proper to give Mr. Cooke 
what he asks, kindly so advise us by wire 
upon receipt of this, and we will obtain the 
transportation and the half-rate order from 
Superintendent Duel. 

Yours very truly, 
State of Colorado, Supreme Court Chambers, 
Denver, Colo., August 17, 1907 
Cc. C. Dorsey, Esq. 
My Dear Sir: 

I thank you most sincerely for your favor, 
I asked Mr. Rogers to speak to you because 
he knew better than any one else what I had 
done for the railroad attorneys, and stand 
ready to do whenever I can. I hope to be 
able to prove my appreciation of this favor. 

Yours very truly, 


Page 459 
Mr. E. R. Crosby, 
Agent, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

I am under the impression that your cashier 
is not familiar with my Territorial Agree- 
ment Circular No. 88. There is no reason 
why either he or you should have made de- 
livery of this shipment based upon the pre- 
paid bill of lading. You should have noticed 
that the shipment orignated in Philadelphia, 
and under the Territorial Agreement Circu- 
lar mentioned above, we are prohibted from 
handling business from Philadelphia except 
at local rates from our junction points. This 
matter has been up so often with your station 
that I suppose it was thoroughly understood 
However, I presume that, on account of Mr. 
Smith’s recent appointment as cashier, he 
may not be as familiar with the circular as 
he should be. I desire to have you take the 
matter up with him personally, and have it 
clearly understood that this Territorial Agree- 
ment Circular must be complied with and 
that he must not deliver shipments on basis 
of bills of lading when such shipments origi- 
nate in territory from which we are prohibited 
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from handling busihess except at local rates. 
I enclosed stamped receipt, with which your 
cashier may relieve his accounts providing 
he cannot make collection from the consign- 
ees. 
Yours truly, 


Mr. J. B. Robinson, 
General Freight Agent, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter, October 19, in regard to Supple- 
ment 1 to Joint Circular: 

Please advise me if it is your intention to 
issue a supplement to Pa. Co. Joint Circular 
A-71, I. C. C. 427, January 18, '02, making 
change in billing instructions on live stock 
to Central Stock Yards, instead of East 
Liberty, or must we issue special circular 
regarding the change. 

Yours truly, 


Selections 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox relates of a young 
man that he was given by his employers 
three errands to perform; that they required 
an hour’s trolley ride; that he returned after 
performing one of them, having forgotten the 
other two. 

Imagine such a man at the head of a large 
commercial enterprise—that is, imagine it if 
you can. It is difficult to imagine such a man 
at the head of anything, or even possessed of 
any sort of head—though the frivolous un- 
doubtedly still exist and shall perhaps always 
exist. It is a way of nature, but the debt is 
a hard one for the frivolous to pay. 


Probably young men are so frequently be- 
labored with reformatory clubs that they grow 
stolid to what once was incentive; may be 
they have been yelled at so long that words 
fall lightly against their ears; in any event, 
many give no heed to matters of vital im- 
portance to their welfare; they remain in- 
accurate and indifferent; yet they expect in 
their lives the golden dawn of fortune and 
the rosy atmosphere of success. They forget 
this is an age of accuracy, of specialty and 
of brains. 


There is a wide difference between theo- 
retical honesty and practical honesty. The 
man who has secured his first position in 
the shop, the store or the office will do well 
to ponder upon this and to make it perfectly 
clear to himself—so clear that never again 
in all his life will he need to search for the 
solution. One’s intention and training should 
all be along the line that honesty is not only 
the best, but the only policy that he can 
adopt—that he can afford to adopt. 


A Few “Dont’s” and “Do’s” 


Don’t undervalue yourself. 

Don’t call attention to your own defects. 
The better way is to correct them. 

Don’t waste time in self-pity. 

Don’t lose your temper. Self-control and 
civility oil the hinges of the day. 

Don’t pose as if you expected sympathy. 

Don’t think about your looks. 

Don’t-mix friendship with business. 

Don’t be perfunctory. Some girls work as 
if work bored them. This is a fearful blun- 
der. Not altogether honest is it? 


Don't wear showy dress or ornaments dur- 
ing working hours. 

Don’t be late in the morning, or so hurried 
at leaving that your work is but half done. 

On the opposite side, these are the maxims 
that insure success: 

Do be attentive and diligent. 

Do bring to the task in hand the best that 
is in you. 

Do watch for trifles. 

Do look out for errors and rectify them. 

Do be impersonal. By this I mean put 
your work before yourself as the sufficient 
excuse for your being in any working place 
away from home. 

Do understand the limitations of your posi- 
tion. A girl who is intrusive officious will 
not succeed in the long run. 

Do be pleasant. 

Do master your work. . 

Do everything thoroughly. 


Do leave your work behind you when 
working hours are done. 
Do strive in every way possible to become 


an all-around and intelligent woman. 


Hard Work Hurts Nobody 


It is not work that kills; it is worry—the 
cankering worry of suspense and uncertainty. 
Dissatisfaction and discontent—these are the 
things which make our hair turn gray and 
hasten us on to the grave. The consuming 
worry of what is called pleasure, especially 
if it be associated with ambitions to play a 
part in society and to shine or be recognized 
in the glittering throng, is one of the worst 
of our worries. There never were more peo- 
ple than now whose ambition is do nothing, 
but, as Carlyle puts it, “to do nothing in an 
ornamental manner,” or in some way which 
gives them some kind of distinction or makes 
them conspicuous. “To walk upon life’s 
common highway,” as we are told Milton did, 
is what we cannot condescend to do. We toil 
to escape it, as Monte Cristo mined his way 
out of prison—with this difference, that, if 
we knew it, we are mining ourselves into 
prison—out of the healthy, happy daylight 
into soul darkness and soul-stifling air. 


The toil, however, is not man’s natural work 
in harmony with his nature and which brings 
contentment and happiness. It is the wriggle 
of scheming and contriving, and not the 
forth-putting of straight, honest effort. We 
do not get right down to solid business, to 
make every effort a something worth the 
while. We want something for just as little 
as we possible can get it, and with just as 
small an amount of physical exertion as 
possible. We don’t want to get down and dig— 
we want rewards to come easy, we complain 
that we are physically unable to carry on our 
daily work. Not many men ever did as 
much work as Alfred the Great who is always 
ill. Everybody remembers Macauley’s descrip- 
tion of William the Third as an asthmatic 
skeleton. 


John Wanamaker was once asked by 
a mother to give her a motto which, if 
followed, would bring her boy success. 
He wrote three words: 

“Be On Time.” 





